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A GREAT SEA POWER. 

Is that the ideal for the United States? There is a 
class of men in the nation who think so. At the head of 
the class stand the professional military men, particular- 
ly the chief men of the navy. Next come the masters 
of the great shipyards and manufacturing plants, whose 
fortunes come largely from government contracts. These 
have a considerable following in the country, among a 
certain sort of statesmen, and among that diminishing 
number of citizens in whose imagination patriotism con- 
sists in aggressiveness, the selfish desire for expansion, 
in braggadocio and the belittling of other peoples in com- 
parison with ourselves. These men are doing their ut- 
most in private and in public, by speech and by pen, 
through the newspapers and the great magazines, to cap- 
tivate or- frighten the people and to push the government 
on to the rapid construction of a great navy. They seem 
much distressed just now that the development of the 
navy has for the time being, through the power of public 
sentiment felt in Congress, almost come to a standstill. 
They are greatly alarmed at " that tendency, vociferous 
at present, which refuses to recognize in the profession 
of arms, in war," the noblest ideal of life and character. 
They are constantly manufacturing enemies, now in 
Europe now in the Orient, who are to descend upon us, 
without warning, with their destructive fleets. We must 
hurry up with our building of war vessels, if we do not 
wish to be wiped out of existence and have our very 
name disappear from the map of the world, to be re- 
placed by that of some barbarous Oriental nationality. 

Among recent articles of this fear-and-trembling sort 
the two most conspicuous are that of Captain A. T. 
Mahan in the September Harper's and that of Mr. 
Charles H. Cramp in the October North American Re- 
view. There are two specters with which Captain Ma- 
han's imagination is tormented, one Oriental, the other 
Occidental. Japan has awakened and is full of modern 
"expansiveness," the disease of the last half-century. 
China will possibly awake sometime in the future, and 
will be more "expansive " still. These Oriental countries 
will wish to control the Pacific and what lies on its 
shores. Their, " barbarous " "spiritual ideal" will lead 
them to combine and make a dash, when their fleets 
(which we by the way have taught them to build) are 
big enough, in order to "appropriate what appeals to the 
senses in our civilization." This Oriental " material 
which has in it no salt of life to save from corruption" 
will have to be "controlled by other material forces" 
until a better spiritual ideal " can find room and time to 
germinate " in it ! 

This specter of an Oriental combination to crush and 
annihilate the United States is one of the most unsub- 
stantial ever found in any man's closet and could have 
originated only in the brain of one determined to make 



out a case in favor of a great navy. Captain Mahan's 
talk about the saltless materialism of the Oriental coun- 
tries is nothing less than an insult, however covertly 
expressed, to Japan. We hope he did not read and ex- 
pound his manuscript to the Japanese Minister at Wash- 
ington. Nothing could do more to provoke, on the part 
of the Oriental nations, just such an onslaught upon us 
as Mr. Mahan thinks we will some day have to fight off, 
than such language as he uses about them. 

Mr. Cramp, who wants to build more ships for our new 
navy, looks at the case from a different point of view. 
He thinks that " the attitude of Japan among the pow- 
ers is in the last degree admirable." Her "immense 
naval preparation is not made with the United States in 
hostile view; certainly not mainly." She "probably 
meditates a renewal of her efforts to establish a footing on 
the Asiatic mainland." Her "purpose is the general 
one of predominant sea power in the Orient." But 
what has the sudden appearance of Japan "as a cyclone 
in a smooth sea of common-place progress " in naval 
construction to do with the United States? How will 
her predominance as a sea power in the Orient damage 
us any more than that of England throughout the world 
has injured us, especially since " her attitude among the 
powers is in the last degree admirable"? Mr. Cramp 
does not make this very clear. His whole argument 
seems to end with the curious conclusion that it is not 
becoming for a big country like ours to allow a little, new 
nation like Japan to acquire naval supremacy in the 
Pacific. We should maintain our " proper naval status" 
there. "In the broad general sense of dignity on the 
sea, our country can by no means safely ignore or be 
inattentive to the progress of our Oriental neighbor 
toward the rank of a first-class sea power in the Pacific 
Ocean." He wants Russia also to make all speed to 
maintain her " proper naval status" in the Pacific. 
Why? One can not resist answering that all this will 
promote shipbuilding, in which Mr. Cramp is interested. 

Multitudes of Americans do not believe that the 
"proper status" of the United States in the Pacific or 
anywhere else is a " naval" one, or that her interests 
are likely to suffer in any degree by her " supineness" 
about becoming a first-class sea power. Nor are they 
likely to change their opinions to accommodate the ship 
builders or the navy professionalists ; at least, it is to be 
hoped that they will not. 

But let us return to Captain Mahan. The other 
specter which chills his American blood is the danger to 
our country from certain evil designs of Europe, to 
thwart which the Monroe doctrine was originally inven- 
ted. " The gradual broadening and tightening hold 
upon the sentiment of American democracy of that con- 
viction loosely characterized as the Monroe doctrine 
finds its logical, inevitable outcome in a great sea power. " 
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If, then, the Monroe doctrine, which Captain Mahan 
would probably closely characterize as the supremacy of 
the United States in the Western World, is to be main- 
tained, we must abandon our historic antecedents and 
proceed to become a great sea power ! But how have 
we maintained this doctrine up to this time without 
being a great sea power ? Was it our great sea power, 
or any prospect of such a thing, that led England to 
respect our government's wishes about the Venezuela 
boundary? Was it our great sea power that led the 
French emperor in the sixties to respect our wishes 
about Mexico ? Looked at simply from Captain Mahan's 
point of view, the military one, there is no conceivable 
reason why the United States should create a great navy, 
unless she proposes to become an " expansive " meddler 
in the affairs of other nations. So great is the internal 
strength of our country that no nation, with no matter 
how great a navy, could, as Carl Schurz says, do more 
than scratch the edges of our territory. From this point 
of view alone, then, to say nothing of the higher motives 
which ought to inspire every true American, we ought to 
keep out of the dangerous business of trying to be naval 
mistress of the sea. There is plenty of opportunity for 
us to expand into all quarters of the globe, in perfectly 
legitimate Christian ways, without great floating fortifi- 
cations to back us up. The paths of the sea are every- 
where freely open to us for all legitimate enterprises. 

As if doubtful of his ground, as a citizen of a Christian 
country, Captain Mahan feels compelled to attempt the 
impossible task of showing that the spiritual life draws 
its "loftiest inspirations" from the experience of the 
soldier. It is true, as he says, that the spiritual life 
goes to the soldier's experience for some of its " most 
vivid metaphors." But these are metaphors only, as 
every New Testament reader must know, whose meaning 
is something radically different from the bloody deeds of 
the soldier. But its " loftiest inspirations " ! No! A 
thousand times No ! There is a distance which is im- 
measurable between the charging soldier sacrificing him- 
self on the field of battle while at the same time trying to 
kill and mangle as many of his enemies as possible, and 
the unarmed, non-resisting Saviour sacrificing himself and 
putting upon his smitten lips at the excruciating moment 
on the cross the prayer, " Father forgive them." This is 
the kind of sacrifice from which the spiritual life draws 
its " loftiest inspirations." One of the most hopeful 
signs for the future of our country and of our race is 
that gradually growing feeling in regard to war which 
this distinguished naval officer and writer so deeply 
deplores in the following paragraph : 

" Nothing is more ominous for the future of our race 
than that tendency, vociferous at present, which refuses 
to recognize in the profession of arms, in war, that some- 
thing which inspired Wordsworth's " Happy Warrior," 
which soothed the dying hours of Henry Lawrence, who 



framed the ideas of hip career on the poet's conception, and 
so nobly illustrated it in his self-sacrifice ; that something 
which has made the soldier to all ages the type of hero- 
ism and of self-denial. When the religion of Christ, of 
Him who was led as a lamb to the slaughter, seeks to 
raise before its followers the image of self-control, and 
of resistance to evil, it is the soldier whom it presents. 
He Himself, if by office King of Peace, is first of all, in 
the essence of His Being, King of Righteousness, without 
which true peace cannot be." 

But is King of Righteousness a synonym for King of 
Killing! We knew that there were men who still justify 
war in cases of emergency as a necessary but awful 
instrument, but we thought the day had gone by when 
men would stand straight up in the midst of our Christian 
country and say that the profession of arms is the 
noblest, the most Christian of all professions ! We won- 
der that every sheet in the land has not taken Captain 
Mahan to task as vigorously as the Philadelphia Record 
does. It says : 

" According to Captain Mahan's notion the people of the 
United States have all along been deceiving themselves in 
their belief that they were better off without the night- 
mare of an immense standing army and navy burdening 
and oppressing the national life. On the contrary, 
thinks Captain Mahan, Americans should welcome the 
day that would bring them all the accompaniments of the 
old world status of armed truce. That such a presenta- 
tion to Americans of the armed soldier of Europe as the 
noblest ideal of twentieth-century civilization should be 
made by an enlightened American is scarely credible. 
The most charitable comment thereon must be that from 
long meditation over the glories of sea-battles and the 
deeds of naval heroes, Captain Mahan has contracted 
the European disease of militarism. 

The greatness of a state is not its territorial greatness. 
It is not the Napoleonic expansion that makes a people 
happier and better. That state is greatest that considers 
its own home needs most and most seeks to answer them ; 
that makes its soil richer, its harvests greater, its manu- 
factures better, its internal communication more expe- 
ditious, its citizens more comfortably housed and fed 
and clothed, its employers more public-spirited and its 
employees more educated ; and that teaches above all 
things else the lesson that public honor, public culture, 
public well-being are a million times more desirable than 
all the floating armaments and armed camps under the 
sun." 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SOCIAL PEACE. 

It is needless to say that, " for substance of doctrine," 
we agree most heartily with the statement of the nature 
of the new patriotism which coming generations are to 
feel, which we have quoted on another page from Edward 
Bellamy's new book, " Equality." It is a great mis- 
take, however, to suppose, as Mr. Bellamy does, that 
this new sort of love of country is to be the fruit solely 
of the direct movement for economic equality, to promote 
which his book is written. If economic equality, in 
whatever form, ever comes about, it will itself be the re- 
sult of a multitude of causes all converging toward the 



